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no claim to genius; and the work of Gottfried of Strasbourg
(ca. 1210) already has a decadent aura.1

The essence of the epic is awe: the awe that is inspired in
us by the magnitude of an enterprise or of a catastrophe. The
essence of romance is wonder: the delighted surprise at the dis-
covery of strange lands, the unrolling of marvelous happen-
ings, the miracle of love. Both are ancient, and both are eternal:
for if mankind has always striven to preserve the memory of
heroic deeds, it has no less constantly reveled in fairy lore.

As early as the twelfth century, with Chretien of Troyes,
the romance was already an urbane form of entertainment 5 it
appealed to high society, and particularly to the ladies. These
stories, as we have noted, still resembled the epic in form 5 but
soon, either in meter, or turned into prose, they became frankly
romances of chivalry* It was they which, two centuries later,
were to fill the idle brains of Don Quixote with gorgeous and
gigantic dreams. The romances of chivalry lost caste during
the Classical Age; it was replaced by the conventional story of
pastoral life, or by interminable pseudo-antique narratives 5 but
it survived among the common people, often in barely recog-
nizable form,2

1 Among the innumerable Tristans that we now possess, we believe that
Joseph Bedier's deserves first place, as the truest to the medieval origins of the
tale. In spite of its composite character, the narrative offers perfect continuity
and transparency: it is a masterpiece of inspired scholarship. Wagner's lyrical
drama, for obvious reasons, stands apart.

2 Before we abandon the epic and the romance of chivalry, mention should
be made of their transposition into the comic key. Three main forms of this
may be noted. Lowest of all is the parody (travesty or burlesque) in which
a great theme is deliberately debased. If in some genres, the parody is a legiti-
mate brand of criticism, and ridicules most effectively absurdities, pretensions
and tricks of style, in the epic it is little short of sacrilegious, and its appeal
is of a vulgar nature (e.g., Scarron: VEneide Travestie). There is of course
an element of parody in the early epic, The Pilgrimage of Charlemagne to
Constantinople, in Chaucer's Sir Thomas, in Don Quixote, in Samuel Butler's
Hudibras, and in Voltaire's Pucelle.

In the mock-heroic 'poem, a trifling subject is treated with epic majesty:
Homer was long credited with the Batrachomyomachy, or Combat of the
Frogs and the Mice, Tassoni's Stolen Bucket, Boileau's Lectern, Pope's Ra$e